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phael's original design for this composition, as 
we have it engraved by Marc Antonio, is finer 
than the fresco, in which there are many atten- 
tions which cannot be considered as improve- 
ments. 

Under Philosophy he has placed the School of 
Athens. It represents a grand ball or portico, in 
which a flight of steps separates the foreground 
lrora the background. Conspicuous, and above 
theirest, are the elder intellectual philosophers, 
Plato, Aristotle, Socrates: Plato characteristical- 
ly pointing upwards to heaven ; Aristotle pointing: 
to the earth; Socrates impressively discoursing to 
the listeners near him. 

Then, on a lower plan, we have the Sciences 
and Arts, represented by Pythagoras and Archi- 
medes; Zoroaster, and Ptolemy the geographer; 
while alone, as if avoiding and avoided by all, 
sits Diogenes th e Cynic. Raphael has represented 
the art of painting by the figure of his master 
Perugino, and has introduced a portrait of him- 
self humbly lollowing him. The group of Archi- 
medes (whose head is a portrait of Bramante, the 
architect) surrounded by his scholars, who are 
attentively watching him as he draws a geometri- 
cal figure, is one of the finest things which Ra. 
phael ever conceived; and the whole composition 
has in its regularity and grandeur a variety and 
dramatic vivacity which relieve it from all formal- 
ity. This picture contains also npt less than fifty 
figures. 

Law, or Jurisprudence, from the particular con- 
struction of the wall on which the subject is 
painted, is represented with less completeness, 
and is broken up into divisions. Prudence, For- 
titude, and Temperance, are above; below, on 
one side, is Pope Gregory delivering the ecclesi- 
astical law; and on the other, Justinian promul- 
gating his famous code of civil law. The whole 
decoration of this chamber forms a grand allegory 
of the domain of human intellect, shadowed forth 
in creations of surpassing beauty and dignity. 

The description here giren is necessarily brief 
and imperfect. We advise our readers to consult 
the engravings of these frescoes, and with the 
above explanation they will probably be intelligi- 
ble; at all events, the wonderfully prolific genius 
of the painter will be appreciated, in the number 
of the personages introduced and the appropriate 
characters of each. 

To be Continued. 



WHAT POETS THINK OP MUSIC. 



BT. GEORGE R. TOULTON. 



The Poets or all ages seem to have been richly 
endowed with love and appreciation of music 
and peculiar susceptibility to "sweet sounds." 
Many of them have crowded their works with 
beautiful allusions to music, and descriptions of 
its power and influence. In nearly every poetic 
vision of the brightness and surpassing happiness 
of a Future, music takes a prominent part-^as also 
in every schemeof domestic enjoymentand delight 
All concur in allowing its influence as a softener 
in care and sorrow, and powerful zest— given in 
seasons of ioy. Every beautiful and refining in- 
fluence is in harmony with it, and the great human 
heart joyfully responds to its witchery. It is not 
strange, then, that Poets should celebrate its 
praise or sing its triumphs; for they, of all men, 
are best fitted to feel the full measure of its greatr 
ness or power. Shakspeare was particularly 



fond of music, as is evidenced by its frequent 
mention in his works. How beautiful the follow- 
ing extracts : 

"How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this 

bank 1 
Here will we sit, and let the sounds of music 
Creep in our ears 1 soft stillness, and the night, 
Become the touches of sweet harmony 1" 
» » • * * '• ' 

" For do but note a wild and wanton herd I 
Or race of youthful or unhandled colts, 
Fetching niad bounds, bellowing and neighing 

loud, . : 

Which is the.hot condition of their blood; ,■ 
If they but hear, joei chance, a trumpet sound, 
Or any air of music touch their ears, 
You shall perceive tnera make a mutual stand, 
Their savage eyes turned to a modest gaze 
By the sweet power of music 1" 

i Milton, in II Penserosa says : 
" Let the pealing organ blow 

To the full voiced choir below, 

In service high and anthems clear; 

As may with sweetness through mine ear 

Dissolve me into ecstasies. 

And bring all heaven before mine eyes 1" 
Also in one of his sonnets: 
" The bright seraphims in burning row, 
Their loud uplilted angel trumpets blow; 
And the cherubic host, in thousand choirs, 
Touch the immortal harps of golden wires; 
With those just spirits that wear victorious 

palms, 
Hymns devout and holy psalms 
Singing everlastingly." 

In the Illiad of Homer, we read of 
"Feasts enhanced by music's sprightly sound."— 

Of " sweet music and the charm of song," 

And that "general songs the sprigfitly revels 
end." 

And both the Illiad and Odyssey of this author 
abound in beautiful allusions to music. Tasso 
sings to Leonora: 

" 1 am but like 

The unvalued lyre, which all chance fingers strike, 
Learned or unlearned, and which in various tones 
Now mildly murmurs, and now harshly moans 1" 

Again, in Jerusalem Delivered, he says: 

" When now the Orient opened to the sun 
Its shining gates, the mingled voice profound 
Of trumpet, tamboun, horn, and cymbalon, 
Cheered to the march the stirring troops around- 
Not halt so grateful is the thunder's sound ' 
On the hot dog-days, to the world forlorn, 
Presaging freshness to the thirsty ground, 
As to these warlike tribes the music drawn 
From marshal tribe3 that treat of battles to be 
bornl" 

Dante speaks of 

"The sweet strain ot psalmody, , '— 
And of 

"A strain of Dulcet symphony," 
Also of the music of the spheres— of which Milton 
says: 

" In their motion harmony divine 

So smooth her. charming cones, that God's own 

ear 
Listens delighted I" 

And Chaucer, of the same, sings quaintly as fol- 
lows: 
"And after that the melodie herd he 
That conieth of thilke speris thryis three, 
That wells of musique ben and meloidie. 
In this world here, and cause of harmonie I" 

Pindar, Anacreon, and Euripedes, are filled 
with musical metaphors, comparisons, and de- 
scriptions. Virgil also discources lovingly of mu- 
sic, and seems to have been greatly enamored by 
its effects. Catullus sings often of its power, and 



with unsurpassed elegance and originality, The* 
Roman Poet, Lucretita, is enthusiastic about 
music; and in Ovid we have many fancifhl con- 
ceits concerning it. 

Cowpersays: 
"Hark! how it floats upon the dewy air f 
Oh, what a dying, dying close was there! 
'Tis harmony from yon sequestered bower, 
Sweet harmony, that soothes the midnight hour!'* 

AndHolton: 
"Now the winged people of the' sky shall sing 
My cheerful anthems to the gladsome Spring !" 
While Croly makes a Grecian maiden stray among 
the hills, imagining many things; 
" Then tell her Lyre the vision; tfor had Eve 

A sound, or rosy color of the clouds, 

Or infant star, but in her solemn songs 

It lived again I" 

Coleridge says of the notes of the Skylark f 

" — r—Such 
The unobtrusive song of happiness — 
Unearthly minstrelsy ; only heard 
When the sou} seeks to hear — when all is hush'd, 
And the heart listens !" 

And, once more, Shakspeare: ; 

" That strain again; it had a dying tall; 
Oh I it came o'er my ear like the sweet south, 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing, and giving odor I" 
In Pope's works, we find many a thought upbri 
music. In his Ode to St. Cecelia we read th» 
following: 
" Music the fiercest grief can charm, 
And Fate's severest rage disarm; 
Music can soften pain to ease, 
And make despair and madness please; 
Our joys below it can improve, 
And antedate the bliss above !" 
Campbell's Julia sang to Theodoric: 
■ \ ' ,.■■•..,;. ... ,". , . „ An(l brought' .?... 

Those trains before him of luxuriant thought, ": 
Which only music's heavn-bom art can bring, 
To sweep across the mind with angels' wing l " 

Campbell's Constance, too, was musical: 
"Her fingers witeh'd the chords they passed 

along, 
And the "lips seem'd to kiss the soul and song!" 

Wordsworth, in one of his smaller poems, 
says: 

"The mcsfc in my heart I bore, 
Long after it was heard no more." 
Moore exclaims, addressing himself to music i 
"Why should Feeling ever speak, 
When thou canst breathe her goul so well ?" 

In Scott, we read of the minstrels that : 
" They sound the pipe, they strike the string, 

They dance, they revel, and they sing." 
His poems abound with fine passages relating ttf 
music, and we learn a great deal of the trouba- 
dours and song-singers of his time from them. 
Never was a more beautiful and affecting por- 
trayal of the creeping on of the infirmities of 
age, than the one at the beginning of the Lay of 
the Last Minstrel— where the Poet shows us the 
poor old Harper, introduced to tire" stately Duch- 
ess at his own request, and endeavoring io tune 
the loved instrument "a king once loved to 
hear," while his trembling hand refuses to do his 
bidding, and his ear to recognise the chords once 
so familiar to it. After much gentle encourage- 
ment, he succeeds in accomplishing thetuning of 
his harps, and then wishes to sing, but feats that 
his memory will not suffice to recall the " long- ■ 
forgotten melody." 

. "Amid the strings his fingers strayed; 
And one uncertain warbling made, 
And oft he shook his hoary head," 
Till the spirit of the "olden time" seemed to 
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lighten up his soul, and endow him with new life 
when he "swept the sounding chords along," 
and sung for us that glorious strain of romance 
and fancy. . 

Burns tells us ol the Cotter and his family, 
that 

" They .chant their artless notes in simple guise, 
They tune their hearts, by far the noblest aim," 

And again, after recording the songs they singe 
"Compared with these, Italian trills are tame, 
The tickled ears no heartfelt raptures raise; 
Nae unison hae they with our Creator's praise." 

; Rbwe,'onebf the old writers, says: 
" Even rag<? itself is cbeer'd with music; 
It wakes a glad remembrance o.i our youth, 
•Calls back past joys, and warms us into trans- 
port." ' ( 

And Congreve: 
" Music hath, charms to soothe the savage breast, 
To soften rocks, and rend the knotted oak." 

One of Byron's characters 

" Hears, alasl no music of the spheres, 

3ut an unhallowed, earthly sound of fiddling." 

Pollok te'.ls of one, who 
"Touched his harp, and nations heard, en- 
trane'd." 

The old Beadsmorn in St. Agnes' Eve, is 
"Flattered to tears by music's golden tongue." 

And Madeline was so possessed with visions of 
•holiness, that 

" The music, yearning like a God in pain, 
She scarcely heard 1 " 
Terily, Keats had a vivid perception of the power 
•of sweet sounds ! 

Mrs. Heraans says: 
"Full many a strain, borne far on glory's blast, 
Shall'leavejywhen once its haughty music's past, 
No more'to memory than a reed's faint sigh." 

Barry Cromwell think3 

" Mouths were made for singing, " 
■and that 

' ' Sweet music hath a smart, 
And a balm tor every heart." 

Miss Landon says; 

"Life is filled with music;" 
but, alas 1 it was sad music to her 1 

And Montgomery's heart o'erflowed 
"With murmuring music and dulcet harmony." 

From the first era, then— from the time ol Ju- 
W, who 

" Taught the Lyre's responsive string, 
Beneath the rapture of his touch to sing, " 
■down to our own, music has been recognized by 
the great souls of earth, and the divinity of hu- 
man nature has in it seen a strong helpmate in 
the evangelization of millions. Poets have sung 
its praises, and the universe furnishes the theme. 
Long as nature exists, will music thrill the hearts 
and souls of men,: and through all eternity will 
sound the songs of angels and perfect spirits. 
God himself sahctiohs'tlie'divinityof music; and 
it is ever near us, in the roar of the cataract and 
the carol of the singing bird — the deep tone of 
■the ocean, and the ground base of creation, and 
the basis of its harmony— while fingers immortal 
touch the chords of the viewless winds, and play 
airs supernal in beauty and sweetness. God 
smiles when man appreciates his good gifts, and 
improves them aright, and thus improving, ap- 
proaches more nearly to the throne of his grace. 
May not music, with all its glorious beauty and 
purity, be one great media between the Almighty 
«nd his creatures. 



LITERARY MATTERS. 



Mysteries op the People, or the Story op a 
Plebeian Family for 2000 Years. By Eugene 
Sue. Translated by Mary L. Booth. Pub- 
lished by Clark, 

This is the first of a series of eight volumes of 
historical fiction by the sensational French novel 
writer, Eugene Sue, and contains ' ' The Dragoon's 
Helmet," "The Golden Sickle," "The Brass 
Bell, "and "The Iron Collar." At this late day 
it is hardly necessary to review the literary capa- 
bilities of Eugene Sue; to Frenchmen his works 
have always proved attractiVe-^born'of -the peo- 
ple, he has always written for and to the people, 
and this, his last work, will tend greatly to im- 
prove his popularity. So outspoken is it in its 
democratic principles and so bitterly is it op- 
posed to the doctrines of the reigning govern- 
ment, that its publication in France has been sup- 
pressed, and the book, until recently, unknown, 
when a costly and elegant edition has been issued 
at Brussels by Lacroix, Verboeckhoven & Co. 
From this edition the translation by Miss Booth 
has been made, and produced in this country. 

It is needless to say that the work possesses 
all those elements of interest and dramatic power 
for which its author is celebrated, in addition to 
which there is a spice of the horrible running 
through it which lends an absorbing interest. 
One of the gravest errors in the book is the 
spirit of prolanity by which it is characterized ; 
placing the religion of the Druids in contrast to 
that of Christianity and giving the preference to 
the former, may perhaps meet the views of the 
Parisian rabble, but in other countries, where 
the people are not so easily carried away by the 
passing sensation, it can but excite disgust and 
condemnation. 



A MAGICAL DUET ON THE GUITAR. 



Bonnet, in his Eistorie de la Musique, gives 
the following extraordinary account of a mathe- 
matician, mechanician, and musician, named 
Alix, who lived at Aix, in Provence, about the 
middle of the seventeenth century.. Alix, after 
many years' study and labor, succeeded in con- 
structing an automaton figure, having the shape 
of a human skeleton, which by means ol a con- 
cealed mechanism, played, or had the appear- 
ance of playing, on the guitar. The artist, after 
having tuned in perfect unison two guitars, 
placed one of them in the hands of the skeleton, 
in the position proper tor playing, and on a calm 
summer's evening, having thrown open the win- 
dow of his apartment, he fixed the skeleton with 
the guitar in its hands in a position where it 
could be seen from the end of the street. He 
then, taking the other instrument, seated himself 
in an obscure corner ot the room, and commenced 
playing a -piece of music, the passage of which 
were iaithfully repeated or echoed by the guitar 
held by the skeleton, at the same time that the 
movement of the wooden fingers, as if really exe- 
cuting the music, completed the illusion, This 
strange musical feat drew crowds around the 
house of Alix, and created the greatest astonish- 
ment; but, alasl for the ill-fated artist, this sen- 
timent was soon changed in the minds of the ig- 
norant multitude iuto the most superstitious 
dread. A rumor arose that Alix was a sorcerer, 
and in league with the devil. He was arrested 
by order of the Parliament of Provence, and sent 
before .their criminal court La Chambre de la 
TovmeUe, to be tried on the capital charge of 
magic and witchcraft. In vain the ingenious and 
unfortunate artist sought to convince his judges 
that the only means used to give apparent vital- 



ity to the fingers ot the skeleton were wheels, 
springs, pulleys, aud other equally unmagical 
contrivances, and that the marvelous result pro- 
duced was nothing more criminal than the solu- 
tion of a problem in mechanics. His explana- 
tions and demonstrations were either not to be 
understood, or failed of convincing his stupid 
and bigoted judges, and he was condemned as a 
sorcerer and magician. This iniquitous judg- 
ment was confirmed by the Parliament of Prov- 
ence, which sentenced him to be burned alive in 
the principal square ot the city, together with the 
equally innocent automaton figure, the supposed 
accomplice of his magical practices. This infa- 
mous sentence was carried into exeoution in the 
year 1604, to the great satisfaction and edification 
of all the faithftal and devout inhabitants of Aix. 



' [For the American Art Journal.] 
GOD IS GOOD! 



Not tor him— oh not for him, 
Shall tears dim 
My eyes to-day; 
Through his lite they all were shed, 
Now beside him sale and dead, 
I can say — • 

God is good ! 

There were days— crushing days, 

When we whispered in amaze 

" Lord how long 1" 

Or In blinding dumb despair, 

Shrunk from thinking e'en in prayer, 

Through such wrong, 

God was.goodi 

There were days— weary days, 
That no rays 

Of hope illumed; 
When through blighting want and woe, 
It was harder still to know, . 

' While so doomed — 

God was good ! 

Death at last, — death at last, 
Wipes that Past 
All away, 
And assured for him of rest, 
Tcan live unloved, unblest, 
.And now say — I 

God is good 1 

On this brow— peaceful brow, 
Where but now 
Anguish lay, . 
I can gaze with calm still eyes, 
And though all— but my life dies, 
Still say 

God is good 1 

Ah! my tears— wicked tears 
That for years || 
Ceased to flow, 
When a^ last he needs them not, 
Are ye come his face to blot 
■ When ye know 

God is good 1 

Let me press— wildly press 
One caress • 

On his head, 
Then forever go my way, 
Teaching lips and life to say, 
He is dead, 

God is good I 
I February 2d. 



